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from the animal's point of view. He objects to animals being kept 
in captivity, however kindly treated. "To live one's own natural 
life, to realize one's self, is the true moral purpose of man and 
animal equally." If a tiger comes out of his cage, to live his own 
natural life and realize himself, Mr. Salt would be well-advised to 
keep out of his way. "Treat the animal as you .would willingly be 
treated if you were such an animal," is a maxim quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Salt. Is he ready to treat the tiger, as the tiger 
would wish to be treated — not to a vegetarian diet, but to a diet of 
vegetarians? But about the jus animalimn I have said quite 
enough in my book on "Natural Rights" — ^more than was neces- 
sary in the opinion of some of my critics. 

D. G. Ritchie. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

a reply to professor ritchie. 

The readers of this Journal are now in a position to judge 
clearly between the humanitarian and what I have ventured to 
call the "academic" opinion of the Rights of Animals. I decline 
to follow Professor Ritchie into a desultory discussion of the term 
"rights," and am content to take my stand on Herbert Spencer's 
definition. 

I adhere to the position which I took up at the outset — that there 
is no difference in kind between man and the other animals, nor 
any warrant in science or ethics for drawing between them, as 
between "persons" and "things," an absolute line of demarcation. 
Compelled to admit that the difference is only one of degree. Pro- 
fessor Ritchie now seeks to evade the significance of this fact by 
arguing that it does not follow that, if men have rights, animals 
also have rights "in the same sense of the term." I maintain that it 
does so follow. If, by the recognition of rights, we mean that 
man, as a sentient and intelligent being, should be exempt from all 
avoidable suffering, it follows that other beings who are also sen- 
tient and intelligent, though in a lower degree, should have, in a 
lower degree, the same exemption. This principle, if pressed to 
its extreme logical conclusion, will of course lead (like all other 
principles) to what Professor Ritchie calls "difficult questions of 
casuistry," and will open a door for small jokes about the person- 
ality of parasites and sponges. 

Professor Ritchie finds an analogy between the case of a State- 
owned and State-protected monument, or work of art, and that of 
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an animal protected by law, and argues that, as the monument is 
not said to have "rights," there can be no rights of animals. But 
the analogy is an extremely faulty one. The monument is pro- 
tected because of its value as property, the animal is protected, 
without any reference to its value, because it is sentient. For what 
conceivable reason, except that of a humane regard for the feelings 
of the animal, does the law protect, let us say, a poor stray cat, of 
no value whatever and perhaps the property of no one? Or why 
else, if the animal be somebody's property, does the law protect it 
even against the owner himself, which it does not do in the case of 
the most costly work of art in private ownership ? If readers will 
compare Professor Ritchie's remarks on this subject with my pre- 
vious article, they will see that he entirely fails to meet the point 
which I made. 

Then, again. Professor Ritchie appears to have overlooked the 
fact that the rights claimed for animals, as for men, are not abso- 
lute, but conditional ("this restricted freedom" is Herbert Spen- 
cer's expression) and that a recognition of the rights of other 
beings is not incompatible with an equal assertion of one's own. 
Self-defence is the first and most obvious right of everyone. If, 
for instance, we hold that a tiger has a right to be spared any un- 
necessary torture, are we compelled on that account to allow him 
to eat us if he comes out of his cage? And how would our shoot- 
ing the tiger, under those untoward circumstances, prove that the 
tiger is not a "person," inasmuch as convicts, and human tigers, 
are similarly treated under similar conditions? This tiger argu- 
ment, to which Professor Ritchie is much addicted, is really very 
small game, and I could wish that he had sent us something more 
formidable from his logical jungle. 

In one matter only do I find myself in full agreement with Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, and that is his concluding remark that he has said 
quite enough about the jus animalium in his book on "Natural 
Rights." If a writer has no sympathy with a new idea, if he not 
only does not intuitively grasp it, but is so strongly prejudiced that 
he has not even taken the pains to learn what those who advocate 
it mean, then it is certainly true that the less he says about the 
subject the better. To refute a proposition, one needs first to have 
understood it. 

Henry S. Salt. 

Humanitarian League, London. 



